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whole of her pictures as she once did their
secondary parts ; but because she has ceased
to use her brush at all, and has left the whole in
the condition of shadowy sketches.

To the eye, therefore, of purely artistic
criticism, George Eliot's work, even at its high-
est, is full of flaws and blemishes. The world,
however, is not made up entirely of artistic
critics ; and the common sense of the public,
with its wise want of fastidiousness, often detects
in a writer what there is of genius the better for
not detecting what there is lacking in art and
skill. And such is the case with George Eliot.
She sees truths about life which vast numbers of
men and women feel to be true, and which they
are grateful to her for having expressed and set
before them. She has given definiteness to
views which before were dim and vague to them;
she has given voice to thoughts and feelings
which before were inarticulate. They feel that
she has done this for them somehow ; and how
they neither know nor care to criticise. Her
books are more to them like Bibles than books of
mere amusement ; and they have been treated
and read with a reverence that was perhaps never
before accorded to any works of fiction.